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866 Reviews of Books 

laws which provided for the offering of prayers for the Republic on 
certain occasions receives the following remarkable translation : " The 
powers of the Senate as to public petitions should be abridged." 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

A History of the Irish PaHiamentary Party. By F. Hugh 
O'DoNNELL, M.A., Q.U.I. Volume I. Butt and Parncll: 
Nationhood and Anarchy. The Curse of the Americhn Money. 
Volume II. Parnell and the Lieutenants, Complicity and 
Betrayal, zmth an Epilogue to the Present Day. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1910. Pp. xv, 
508; xi, 494.) 

Review by quotation is seldom desirable. Quotation is, however, 
far better than any attempt to describe Mr. O'Donnell's History of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, or any attempt to criticize it or place it in 
its class. Two extracts will serve to illustrate the style and also the 
spirit of self-glorification in which Mr. O'Donnell has gone about his 
work, especially when he is concerned with the part he played while he 
was of the Home Rule group in the House of Commons from 1877 to 
1885. Mr. O'Donnell was elected for Galway in 1874 and was unseated 
on petition. In January, 1877, he was elected for Dungarvan, and 
represented that constituency until the dissolution of the Parliament of 
1880-1885. Parnell and Biggar were of the House of Commons and of 
the Nationalist group at Westminster when Mr. O'Donnell rejoined it 
early in 1877. Mr. O'Donnell claims both Parnell and Biggar as his 
" apprentices ", and asserts that " neither the one nor the other at the 
outset could move an inch without my guidance, nor utter a criticism 
without my inspiration." This may be true or otherwise. Its truth is 
not material here; but what is material as showing the style and spirit 
and as indicating the usefulness of this history of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary party, is Mr. O'Donnell's description of his attitude towards his 
" apprentices ". 

" My apprentices felt ", he writes, " that they could not even apply 
the lessons of the master without his personal presence and direction. 
They helped to quicken my appearance or return upon that scene where 
— as I had been the first to teach — the intervention of Irish members in 
English affairs could bring home the importance of Home Rule to every 
statesman in England. Why? They were neither kinsmen nor com- 
rades of mine. There were a hundred Parliamentarians who were 
infinitely closer and nearer to them in every respect than I. Except in 
relation to his labors for my policy Mr. Biggar was a total stranger to 
me and I to him. I knew absolutely nothing and cared less about 
Mr. Parnell before I recruited the well-born malcontent for my views 
and for my views only. Outside of the furtherance of my policy it 
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was impossible for me even to have an enjoyable conversation with 
either of them or with both. Any patriotic ham and bacon merchant 
could discuss Greece and Rome, the French Salon and the British 
Academy, the Renascence and the Revolution, the tragic muse of Dante 
or the voix d'or of Sarah Bernhardt, quite as delicately and as eruditely 
as the excellent Biggar; and Parnell's accomplishments were not one 
whit less than the solid tastes of Mr. Biggar. I lived on the contrary 
with the finest flower of the intellectuality of three capitals. ... I was 
the colleague of dozens of the Catholic writers of France and Belgium. 
What on earth, outside of the policy, had I to do with an unlettered 
squireling and a rugged provincial tradesman?" 

The second extract is concerned with Mr. O'Donnell's scheme for 
bringing Ireland and its affairs into prominence at Westminster — a 
scheme which he was discussing with Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Mr. 
Baker Greene, who in the early seventies were his colleagues on the 
editorial staff of the Morning Post. " But what of the Nationalist ques- 
tion which had opened the ball?", he writes. "The Westminster wis- 
dom plucked up its collar and spake ' There is no longer a Nationalist 
question. We have saved Ireland.' Suddenly or gradually, all at once 
or bit by bit, the solution seemed to us quite clear. Surely a great 
confused Government and Constitution, like the English Government 
and Constitution, trying to take in and do for hundreds of millions of 
human beings about whom it knows nothing and cares less — more 
hibernico speaking; stodged with business it cannot perform; with a 
party system which turns out every ministry when it has had barely 
time to learn its A. B. C, with bills on the top of estimates and motions 
on the top of bills; with foreign affairs on the top of colonial affairs, 
and Irish affairs and Indian affairs and even Scottish affairs, all wanting 
to drive abreast through Temple Bar; with 700 M. P.s for the most 
part chosen by tossing up a halfpenny or something of that sort, and 
mostly following the whips in order to get invitations for their wives 
to ministerial tea-fights; surely that Academy of Laputa could be put 
out of joint if there was a man to try. So it was settled that I should 
be the man." 

Scores of extracts in this style might be quoted. The two which 
have been given have been selected almost haphazard. Better than 
pages of description or criticism they indicate the nature of Mr. 
O'Donnell's two volumes — ^volumes which if taken as a serious con- 
tribution would compel the rewriting of almost all existing British 
contemporarv political history. 

E. P. 



